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as identical. My reason for stating it in this way is to emphasize 
the point that is not the fact that this velocity is that of light, but 
that it is invaricmt that leads to the theory of relativity. 

H. A. Wadman. 
Newport News, Va. 



AN HISTORICAL ANTICIPATION OF JOHN FISKB'S 

THEORY REGARDING THE VALUE 

OF INFANCY 

JOHN FISKE is universally credited, and justly, with making an 
important contribution to the theory of evolution. I refer to 
his theory regarding the meaning and value of the prolonged period 
of human infancy in comparison with the briefer infancy of the 
lower animals. Without questioning Fiske's independence of other 
sources in developing his theory, I would like to call attention to an 
obscure essay published nearly forty years before Fiske's first book 
appeared, an essay in which the two points regarding the value of 
infancy made by Fiske are made in a strikingly parallel manner. 

A few months ago Mr. George "W. Robinson, Secretary of the 
Harvard Graduate School, showed me an old volume which he had 
found in a second-hand book-store; and he called my attention to 
an essay in it which, as he thought, was similar to writings by Fiske 
many years later. This volume is entitled The Friend's Annual; or 
Aurora Borealis. It consists of essays written by "Members of the 
Society of Friends" and was published in England in 1834. Among 
the essays is one covering six pages (pp. 152-57) entitled "On the 
Helpless State of Infancy, ' ' which is signed simply with the initials, 
V. F. 

The purpose of V. F., writing before the acceptance of evolu- 
tionary views, was to show the "graciousness of Providence" in 
establishing the long period of helpless human infancy. The pur- 
pose of Fiske was to support the evolutionary theory by showing 
the significance of a lengthened infancy as a factor in bridging 
the gap between brute and man, and to account for the evolution 
of human intelligence and morals. Indirectly, however, Fiske was 
attempting to "justify the ways of God to man" by pointing out 
the goodness of the Power manifested in the evolutionary process, 
and for this reason the similarity between Fiske's theories and 
V. F. 's become all the more striking. According to Fiske, as is well 
known, a long period of infancy is valuable, first, in giving time for 
educative influences to work upon the plastic brain and in making 
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possible thereby a high development of the mind, and, second, in 
making necessary a greater degree of parental co-operation than is 
the case among the lower animals in caring for the young, who are 
dependent, in the case of human beings, for several years at least. 
Thus, according to Piske, a long, helpless human infancy manifests 
its purpose in the resulting development of the domestic virtues, 
and in the general education of each new generation which is made 
possible by a long period of plasticity. The unknown author of the 
essay in The Friend's Annual, after discussing the relatively short 
infancy of most forms of animal life, and the lack of any high degree 
of parental care except in the higher forms of life, turns to man, and 
in the following sentences embodies the gist of both points made by 
Piske: 

"Thus gracious hath Providence been to man, in rendering the 
ties of parental and filial affection so much more permanent in this 
His noblest work, than in any of His inferior creatures. And this 
is, in itself, a sufficient answer to the objections and complaints of 
those ancient and modem philosophers (Pliny and Buff on), who 
have delighted to vilify human nature, on account of the helpless 
condition of man in his state of infancy and childhood; because this 
very helplessness, by demanding the constant and long-continued 
attention of parents, gives rise to, and renders habitual, the tender 
charities of domestic and social life" (pp. 154-55). 

"This helpless condition, then, in which it hath pleased our 
Maker that we should be introduced in the present state, exhibits 
many marks of benevolent and wise design. ... It ought to be 
regarded with thankfulness, as necessary to the formation of that 
strong and durable affection between parent and child, which is one 
distinguishing feature of the human race, and a mark of its superior 
character" (p. 157). 

"But this is also a beneficial and wise appointment in another 
important respect. It is admirably adapted to the circumstances 
of man, considered as a rational and moral being, designed to be 
trained to usefulness in the present life, and to the cultivation of 
those religious and virtuous habits, by which he is to be fitted for 
another. It is necessary to such a being, that maturity of under- 
standing and bodily strength should be gradually acquired, by the 
slow development of his corporeal and mental faculties" (p. 155). 

In the writings of Fiske there are to be found ideas which are 
strikingly similar to portions of V. P. 's essay. For example, com- 
pare with the last part of the first paragraph quoted above from 
V. P. the following from Piske {Excursions of an Evolutionist, 
p. 316) : "Infancy extending over several years must have tended 
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gradually to strengthen the relationship of the children to the 
mother, and eventually to both parents, and thus gives rise to the 
permanent organization of the family. ' ' 

It does not seem likely that the circulation of The Friend's An- 
nual was wide or that a copy was ever seen by Piske. I have been 
unable to find another copy than the one in Mr. Bobinson's pos- 
session. The obvious similarity of thought and expression simply 
shows how hard it is to be wholly original in the sense of thinking 
and saying what no one ever thought or said before. 

Wesley Kaymond Wells. 

Lake Forest College. 



THE TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING OP THE AMERI- 
CAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION— EASTERN 
DIVISION 

THERE are two kinds of people who attend philosophical meet- 
ings: those who go because of the papers to be presented; 
and those who go in spite of them. Probably by temperament, 
training or moral convictions most American philosophers belong 
consistently to one or the other of the two classes. Probably most 
of them, that is, are impervious alike to disillusionment and to 
agreeable surprise, and so continue either to regax-d the programme 
prepared by the executive committee as the Mecca of the annual 
pilgrimage; or to deplore it is a necessary evil — something by no 
means warranting the expenditure of railroad fare. But undoubt- 
edly there is always also a small minority capable of the human 
grace of change of heart. A few pessimists turn optimistic; a 
few optimists arrive at the delayed and gloomy conclusion that 
philosophy in America has gone to the dogs. 

If many were moved to unwonted enthusiasm over this year's 
oblation to the spirit of Philosophy, confirmed cynics will prob- 
ably insinuate that the fact may be explained as due to the un- 
precedented brevity of the ceremony. After all, nobody minds 
even extreme twinges of boredom or of pain provided they be brief 
enough; and to be served with but three formal sessions, duly 
punctuated by unusually delightful social gatherings, might cre- 
ate the illusion of enjoyment merely by contrast with the prolonged 
boredom to which one was accustomed. Any defender of the 
Poughkeepsie sessions would have to admit that they were brief. 
But he would still maintain that they were also intrinsically inter- 
esting and important. Presumably the chief task of the present 



